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AMGOT Raises Questions 
AMGOT—Allied Military Government of Occu- 


pied Territories—represents the first evidence of a 
specific program for military occupation. To those 
who had hoped for a United Nations policy 
AMGOT may seem to fall far short of the goal. It 
is solely an Anglo-American program announced 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff after the invasion 
of Sicily. 

Presumably the general principles followed by 
AMGOT now will set the pattern for future mili- 
tary governments although techniques must have to 
vary widely according to conditions. These prin- 
ciples include the ousting of Fascist leaders but 
dealing with local authorities as much as possible, 
a refusal to negotiate with exiles or refugees, free- 
dom of religion, banning anti-Semitic and other 
racial measures. 


To what extent others of the United Nations may 
have been consulted about AMGOT is not known. 
Since the announcement of the creation of an anti- 
Nazi German National Committee in Moscow, 
speculation has been rife as to whether Russia and 
the Allies were at odds over European post-war 
plans, and as to whether Russia was consulted or 
informed in advance about AMGOT. 


Getting agreement among Russia, England and 
the United States on principles and methods of 
military occupation is likely to present many difh- 
culties. While each desires to destroy the roots of 
Nazism, it would be natural for them to diverge 
on ideas as to what kind government should super- 
sede it. First steps taken have a bearing on future 
developments. Some immediate questions are: 
what national groups will be dealt with—exiled 
governments, or individual exiles or refugees, or 
some existing groups within the country; the extent 
to which occupying nations will take over govern- 
ment functions or allow local officials to continue 
as was done in Sicily. 


Whether and at what point reoccupied countries 
shall be permitted to decide for themselves the form 
of government under which they wish to live is 
the long run political problem which is constantly 
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in the background casting a shadow on present 
decisions. 


New Interest in 
Organization of Congress 


Current discussion of changes in the organization 
of Congress leads to questions about the basic diffi- 
culties under which our government functions. Re- 
organization of committees and better staffing for 
them will help, but will not overcome the problems 
which grow out of the divisions of authority between 
the President and the Congress and the growing 
complexity of the situations with which the Congress 


deals. 

Merit of LaFollette Proposal Senator LaFollette 
of Wisconsin has 
made the latest suggestion for reorganization. He 
would reduce the number of committees in the 
Senate. He differentiates between committees deal- 
ing with policy questions and those dealing with 
organization or administration. Each Senator would 
be allowed to serve on only one policy committee. 
The policy committees would consist of 12 Senators, 
others of not more than 24. 


An example of one of the eight policy committees 
is the proposed one on Finance and Monetary 
Affairs which would combine the functions of two 
present committees—Finance, and Banking and 
Currency. The most important of the committees 
classified as dealing with administrative or organ- 
ization problems would be the one on appropria- 
tions. Others would deal with the administration 
of the Senate, affairs of the District of Columbia, 
claims against the Government, and expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 


By reducing the number of committees and limit- 
ing Senators ‘to assignment on only one of the so- 
called policy committees, Senator LaFollette hopes 
to make it easier for the Senate and the Executive 
to work together on important public issues and to 
enable Senators to give adequate attention to one 


field of policy. 
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Senators now may be members of several impor- 
tant committees, all meeting simultaneously so that 
they can not give sustained attention to any one of 
them or even attend all of the meetings. At the 
present time an Executive agency deals with the 
Appropriations Committee and a considerable num- 
ber of other committees. Under the LaFollette pro- 
posal the agency would deal with only one legisla- 
tive committee in addition to the Appropriations 
Committee. This should save time for Executive 
agencies and make it possible for them to keep the 
committees informed of their problems as well as 
their plans for action. The scope of each legislative 
committee would be wider than at present which 
should lead to better integration of policies by the 
Senate. 


More Than Organization The organization of the 
Change Needed Congress has grown like 
Topsy. The power of the various committees fre- 
quently changes with change of chairmen. The 
tendency to refer bills to sympathetic committees 
rather than to committees normally dealing with 
the subject matter of the bills has been growing. 


Government cannot be put into symmetrical com- 
partments, each one complete and self-sufficient. 
There is bound to be overlapping. This doesn’t 
mean that improvements in organization are not 
important; only that no organization will solve all 
of the problems. In the Congress, it is a change in 
attitude toward the functions of the legislative 
branch and the function of individual representa- 
tives that. is most important. 


Further discussion of questions raised by La- 
Follette’s proposal will be presented in the next 
issues of TRENDs. 


Can State Department 
Meet Its New Obligations? 


The State Department is once more in undisputed 
control of all aspects of U.S. foreign policy. On 
its shoulders rests the responsibility for coordinating 
the activities of all government agencies which 
touch foreign policy. The important question now 
is, can it operate quickly and efficiently enough to 
meet the requirements of rapidly moving war 
developments. 

In the President’s letter to Secretary Hull, accom- 
panying the Plan for Coordinating the Economic 
Activities of U. S. Civilian Agencies in Liberated 
Areas, he requested that the Department “re-examine 
its internal organization and procedures “in order 
that it may assume the positive leadership required.” 
The result was the creation of the Office of Foreign 
Economic Coordination within the State Depart- 
ment. 

It will be the responsibility of the new office not 
only to determine the policy to be followed and see 
that the policies of the different agencies in Wash- 
ington conform, but to coordinate the work of those 
other agencies outside the U. S. through State De- 
partment Area Directors. 

Area Directors will be the trouble shooters whose 
job it is to see that conflicts are resolved and that 
the agencies hew the line on foreign policy. 

Unless the Department’s machinery can be made 
to work with more dispatch than it has in the past, 
the work of such agencies as the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation, Lend-Lease, OEW, Treas- 
ury, etc., may be crippled at a time when the greatest 
demands will be put upon them. Few will deny 
that central control should be in the State Depart- 
ment, but if we put all our eggs in one basket it 
behooves us to watch the basket. 
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